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SERMON. 


ECCLESIASTES VII: 14. 


“TN THE DAY OF PROSPERITY BE JOYFUL, BUT IN THE DAY OF 
ADVERSITY CONSIDER: GOD ALSO HATH SET THE ONE OVER 
AGAINST THE OTHER, TO THE END THAT MAN SHOULD FIND 
NOTHING AFTER HIM.”’ 


An old writer very quaintly says, “ God hath made the days 
of man’s life like the days of the year: some be fair, some - 
foul: some days of adversity, some of prosperity: and as there 
is no true Almanac but this one, that after fair weather comes 
foul, and after foul comes fair ; so in man’s life, after prosperity 
comes adversity ; after adversity comes prosperity. The lesson 
then to» be derived from this alternation and order of things is, 
that we must accommodate ourselves to the various dispensations 
of Providence that respect us, and do the work and duty of the 
day in its day. In prosperity we should be joyful in God, 
thankful to him for his blessings and do good ; in adversity, we 
should consider that the righteous Lord is the Supreme Disposer 
of events, that our afflictions are of his providential ordering,— 
whom or whatever be the instruments of them—and that sin is 
the only true cause of suffering. Hence we should consider 
what sins we have committed ; how just are God’s visitations ; 
what we need of help and support under them; the duty of re- 
pentance and of seeking a better portion than earth can afford 
us.” 

It may be regarded as a fanciful idea, and yet I am induced 
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on this occasion to follow it,—that the scenes and events of the 
year before us will be analogous to the pages of an Almanac. 
The calendar is sure ; the seasons, months, weeks, days, will fol 
low each other in regular order ;—there will be eclipses of the 
sun and moon ;—occultations of the stars ;—tides will ebb and 
flow, and “weather be foul and fair.” Scattered along on the 
pages of the Almanac we find remarkable events, distinguished 
names, marked eras—all interspersed with wise sayings, sage 
counsels, tried recipes, and anecdotes serious, entertaining 
and useful. Such is life’s Almanac: It is well that it is not 
put into our hands, in advance, to read. But this year leaf 
after leaf will be turned over—and days, I hope, of prosperity, 
but, I fear, of adversity, will come, that will be marked in the 
annals of coming time! 

Keeping this leading idea in mind, I have deemed it appro- 
priate to the day and the occasion, to offer some suggestions 
relative to the circumstances in which we are placed—the future 

_all uncertain ; present prospects dark and foreboding of future 
ills. “In the days of adversity consider.” 

Let me, however, say at the outset, that I do not mean to 
utter a word as a partisan—except for my country. I repre- 
sent no sect or party. { Let no one therefore listen to me, to-day, 

| jealous lest I should utter some sentiment adverse to his partic- 

ular views or interests ; and let no one accuse me of “ political 

F Preaching.”| I hope to speak only as a Christian patriot and a 
Christian minister; and to present only such considerations, as 
with God’s blessing, will tend to promote peace and union 
throughout our beloved country. 

It is matter for thanksgiving to God that our country has en- 
joyed many days of prosperity. We are safe in saying, that 
no nation under the whole heaven has advanced frdm small be- 
ginnings, so uniformly and so rapidly as ours, in all that consti- 
tutes true national prosperity and glory. Since the war of the 
Revolution, our country has grown from thirteen to thirty-three 
States, and our Territory extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. Instead of three and a half millions, we now number 
about thirty-one millions of inhabitants. Our power, wealth 
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and resources; our position among the nations of the earth; 
our progress in education, in the arts and sciences, in domestic 
and social comforts, and in religious growth and influence,—all 
correspond. ‘The last year alone was one of the most remarka- 
ble in our history, for the fertility of our soil, the exuberance 
of our products, and for prosperity in all branches of industry. 
We had reason therefore to be joyful. But our prosperity is 
suddenly checked—clouds darken our whole horizon; and in 
this “ day of adversity ” we are called to consider. 


I. In the first place, let us consider, That our true and only 
reliance is on God. ‘Trust in God is a grace necessarily modi- 
fied by the ever changing circumstances in which we are placed. 
Even in the height of prosperity we should feel our dependence 
and acknowledge reliance on Him. But strictly speaking, érust 
is a virtue that grows out of weakness; that takes hold on 
strength ; that relies on power; that reposes on a strong arm, 
or a sure promise of one able to sustain us. Hence saith the 
Psalmist, “ What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee. In 
God I have put my trust ; I will not fear what flesh can do unto 
me. I will say of the Lord, he is my Refuge and my Fortress 
—my God, in him will I trust.” We say, then, that this grace 
is especially called for at the present time ; and in reference to 
the events of the year on which we have entered. We know 
not what a day may bring forth, in respect of ourselves, our 
families, our community, or our country. Judging only from 
the present aspect of things, ‘‘days of adversity ” await our 
country, which will demand, in order to meet them, a higher 
degree of trust and confidence in God, than has been requisite 
in any former period of our history. We urge this, therefore, 
asa suitable and most essential grace, at the present juncture. 
* © Israel, trust thou in the Lord: He is thy help and thy 
shield. Some trust in chariots—but we will remember the name 
of the Lord our God!” Such trust will tend to calm our fears 
and anxiety ;—for we know that under the administration of the 
Most High, events which forebode the greatest calamity may 
issue in blessings. He can bring light out of darkness, order 
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out of confusion, and cause even the wrath of man to praise 
him. In the language of an ancient hymn : 


God is our refuge near, 
Our help in tribulation ; 
Therefore his people shall not fear, 
Amid a wreck’d creation! 


II. In these days of adversity we should consider our obliga- 
tions to the Government under which we live. 

As American citizens our obligations are somewhat peculiar. 
We sustain a two-fold relation. First, we owe allegiance to the. 
Stave within whose bounds we live; and to the Constitution 
and laws thereof must render obedience. But, secondly, we 
sustain another, broader and higher relation—that is, to the 
GOVERNMENT oF THE Unirep Srares. This government, in- 
stituted for definite ends, spreads its authority over the people 
of each and all the States that compose our Union, and claims 
of them, in their individual and collective capacity, loyal sub- 
jection and obedience. Nor is there any conflict—certainly 
none intended—between the two. The Constitution and laws 
of the State, define and measure our obligations thereto. The 
Constitution and laws of the United States define and measure 
our obligations to the Government thereof. The powers exer- 
cised by the latter, are only such as the people of the several 
States in Union, have conferred upon it. In this way they 
have created a Sovereignty over themselves, as citizens of their 
respective States, for certain defined purposes. 

Here, fellow citizens, consider whose Government this is. 
Who formed it? For what purpose and end? Is it a Confed- 
eracy of independent States, bound together in a “league of 
friendship ?”’ Is it a compact made by Legislatures of sover- 
eign States? Not atall. That was the old form of Govern- 
ment which preceded the one now existing, and which experience 
proved to be inadequate for the purposes designed.* Our 


*Norr. “The old Confederacy, formed in 1777, which included New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina and Georgia, “could make no laws for the government of individuals ; 
possessed no revenue but what arose from the contributions of the States ; could 
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present glorious Constitution is the creation of the people them- 
selves, by their own direct act in Conventions, called for the ex- 
press purpose. It was indeed first proposed and agreed upon 
by a General Convention of deputies from the several States; 
and then, on recommendation ‘of Congress, was submitted for 
ratification to the people of all the thirteen United States, as- 
sembled in their respective Conventions.* I use the words of 
the great expounder—than whom no authority can be greater, 
save that of the instrument itself. In his unanswerable and 
_immortal argument on the Constitution, in 1830,—when nullifi- 


raise neither money nor troops, but by requisitions upon the State Legislatures 5 
and could exerejse no power of any importance without the assent of nine 
States. The fundamental and fatal defect of the system, was, that it was a 
confederacy of States, and an attempt to govern them in their collective or sov- 
ereign capacity. It had no means to enforce its decrees, and its power termi- 
nated in a requisition upon the States. Instead therefore of the mild but irre- 
sistible influence of laws upon individuals, there were only recommendations 
to State Legislatures, conscious of their power and tanacious of their dignity.” 
—James Bayarp. 


“‘ Almost as soon as the Confederation was ratified, the States began to fail 
in a prompt and faithful obedience to its laws. As danger receded, instances 
of neglect became more frequent; and by the time of the peace of 1783 the 
disease of the government had displayed itself with alarming rapidity. Fach 
State, yielding to the voice of immediate interest, or convenience, successively 
withdrew its support from the confederation, till the frail and tottering edifice 
was ready to fall upon our heads and crush us beneath its ruins.—CHancELLoR 
Kent. 


* For the information of those who may not have ready access to official doc- 
uments relative to the formation of the Constitution of the United States, the 
following brief historical sketch is subjoined. After it was found that the Old 
Confederacy was inadequate for the purposes of a general government, meas- 
ures began to be taken to revise the articles of Confederation or to adopt some 
plan that would answer the purpose. 

1. Commissioners from the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Virginia, met at Annapolis, in Maryland, September 11, 1786, 
and recommended the appointment of deputies from the several States to meet 
in Philadelphia, in Convention, to devise and propose a plan of government 
“ adequate to the exingencies of the Union.” 

2, February 21, 1787, the Old Congress reeommended the foregoing proposal to 
the several States, and Deputies were accordingly appointed, by all of them, who 
met in Philadelphia, May 14, 1787. New Hampshire Deputies were John 
Langdon and Nicholas Gilman. 

3. A Constitution was agreed upon by the Convention in Philadelphia. Sep- 
tember 17, 1787, and transmitted to the Congress which was in session in 
New York, accompanied by a letter signed by General Washington, President 
of the Convention, recommending that the said Constitution be forwarded to 
the Legislatures of the several States, and by them be submitted, for assent 
and ratification, to “a Convention of Delegates chosen in each State by the 
people thereof.” The Convention in New Hampshire was first held in Exeter 
then adjourned to Concord, and the Constitution was adopted and ratified, 
June 21, 1788. ; 
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cation was as rife in South Carolina, as secession and disunion 
are now—Mr. Webster said—* This, Sir, is the People’s Con- 
stitution; the People’s Government; made for the people ; 
made by the people ; and answerable to the people. The Peo- 
ple of the United States have declared that this Constitution 
shall be the Supreme Law; and we must either admit their 
proposition or dispute their authority.” 

But turn to the Instrument itself. What saith it? WE, 
THE Propie or tax Unirep Srarns, in order to form a more 
perfect union,” establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our poster- 
ity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” Thus, it is evident from the Instrument 
itself that the high contracting parties to this compact, were 
the people themselves ;—not States by acts of the Legislature, 
but the Pxoptx by their votes and ratifications in Convention. 
For convenience they met in Separate Conventions, and con- 
sulted together on the one and sanie Instrument laid before 
them; and then by their votes ratifying the same, declared to 
each other and to the world, This is the Constitution by which 
we will be governed. 

Hence, let me remind you, that when the Convention of the . 
people of New Hampshire assembled in J une, 1788, at the Old 
North Church, in Concord, to act on the Constitution submitted 
to them ; having ratified the same by a decisive majority, they 
made return in these following words: “ Acknowledging with 
grateful hearts the goodness of the Supreme Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, in affording the people of the United States, in the course 
of his Providence, an opportunity deliberately and peaceably, 
without fraud or surprise, of entering into an explicit and sol- 
emn compact with each other, by assenting to and ratifying a 
new Constitution, x = ie do in the name and in 
behalf of the people of New Hampshire assent to ratify the 
said Constitution for the United States of America.” Thus 


* “More perfect” as compared with that of the Old Confederacy. 
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did the people of every one of the old thirteen States, without 
exception, beginning with Delaware and ending with Rhode Is- 
land, assent to and ratify the Constitution. 

The ratification of the Constitution by the people of New 
Hampshire was announced with a “ Laus Dzo”—praise to 
God—as the setting up of the Ninth Pillar, that so far complet- 
ed the glorious fabric that the wheels of the Government could 
be put in motion. Who dare pull this “ Pillar”? down? Who 
will lay seditious and sacrilegious hands upon it? Who of all 
the people of these United States will incur the guilt of break- 
ing this “explicit and solemn compact?” Who disown or 
trample it under his feet? What I insist on, is, that obedience 
entire, cordial, conscientious obedience and subjection to this 
Constitution and Government, is a religious duty, from which 
no power on earth can exonerate you, as long as you live as a 
free citizen on the soil of our country. You are bound by 
“compact” with every other citizen of the Union in the widest 
extent of it, and you cannot violate it with impunity. On all 
the officers of the General Government, the rulers, legislators 
and judges of the State Governments, the officers of our Army 
and Navy, rests the oath of God; which no one can break 
without the guilt of perjury! “To support this Constitution, 
is the bounden duty, as it must be the firm and irrevocable de- 
termination of every patriot and true hearted citizen.” * 

At this point, consider also, that inasmuch as the Constitution 
under which we live is the People’s Constitution, and the Gov- 
ernment founded thereon, the People’s Government; therefore. 
no one class of citizens, or clique, or party, or section, or state, 
has a right, at pleasure, to renounce allegiance and subjection, 
and trample this Constitution under their feet. No. The laws 
are uniform and commensurate with the sovereignty itself. 

Here one word about ‘‘State Sovereignty ” and the “‘ Doc- 
trine of coercion.” According to my understanding of the 
matter, it is simply thus: Each State is independent or sover- 
eign within, and to the extent of its Constitution. But it can 


EE 
* James Madison. 
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assume no powers beyond that. So, on the other hand, the 
Government of the United States is supreme over the people of 
each and all the States, just so far as the Constitution gives 
authority. When, therefore, it is asked, Can the Government 
of the United States coerce a State—a sovereign State? I 
answer, the question in that form, is not pertinent to the state 
of things. The true question is, May the Government of the 
United States maintain its own rights, defend its own property 
and execute its own Constitutional laws against offending citi- 
zens wherever found, whether in New Hampshire or South Car- 
olina? If it be pretended that some law of the general gov- 
ernment infringes or conflicts with a State law or Constitutiona] 
right of a State ; then the question is, Who shall decide that? 
Not the State itself by resolves of its Legislature; not even the 
people thereof, in Conventions ; because they are a party inter- 
ested: but the question must be determined by the high judi- 
cial tribunal that the people themselves of all the States in 
Union, have instituted for that very purpose : namely, by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In my view, therefore, 
there can be no such thing, properly speaking, as the “ coercion 
of a State” by the General Government, except in the sense of 
bringing offending citizens therein to justice, or otherwise main- 
taining the rights of the Government, by the faithful execution 
of its laws. If that cannot be done, then government is at an 
end. And if State authority opposes by force the execution of 
the laws of the General Government, then force must meet force 
till one or the other yields. ' 


Ill. In the next place, it is important for us in these “ days 
of adversity ”’ to our country, to consider and cownt the cost of 
disunion. 

The wise man says, that “the beginning of strife is as when 
one letteth out water ”’—first a stream, then a torrent, then a 
flood of woes! “Therefore leave off contention before it be 
meddled with.” 

On the whole subject of disunion my vision is dark! A cloud 
covers the whole heavens: the sun and stars withdraw their 
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shining; all around me is “a land of darkness, as darkness . 
itself; and of the shadow of death, without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness!” Job 10: 22. On supposition 
that the union of the people of these United States may be dis 
solved — dissolved by the secession of a single State — what 
then? If, on any ground, one may rightfully secede, may not 
another ? and another? and still another, to the end? Is then 
this great Union a nullity? a bond without a seal? a chain 
whose links are not welded? a rope of sand which the wind 
may blow away ? 

Suppose then, that the whole fabric of our glorious Union be 
dissolved —scattered into dismembered and repellent frag- 
ments: what then? What shall become of our National rarra 
and crepIT? Who fulfill our National contracts ; pay our debts 
and discharge all our National engagements and liabilities ? 
What shall become of the pRopERTY now held in common ? 
Whose shall be the soil, purchased and paid for out of the 
national treasury, or gained by treaty, or won by our gallant 
soldiers fighting side by side? Who shall possess the hundreds 
of millions vested in fortifications, custom houses, arsenals and 
post-offices established at the common expense and paid for out 
of the common treasury? If these questions can be settled ;— 
then, who shall own and occupy the vast Territories that spread 
out on the North, the West and the South? Who possess the 
great domain—equal to a kingdom—between the Missouri 
river and the Pacific Ocean? Who hold the golden regions of 
California and the silver mines of Arizona? Who claim and 
navigate our mighty rivers? Who hold the mouth of the “king 
of waters ” that pours a flood from the Rocky mountains into 
the Gulf of Mexico,— affording navigation and commerce for 
the gigantic States that border it on the Hast and on the West ? 
Who shall possess the harbors, bays and islands of the ten 
thousand miles of sea-coast, that facilitate and enrich our com- 
merce ? 

If these questions can be amicably adjusted, then, who shall 
own the proud ships of our Navy that float on every ocean, and 
command the homage of distant nations? Yea, to come a little 
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nearer to our National honor, who shall possess the CAPITAL 
—the City, founded by the Father of his Country ; with the 
Tnstitutions there established —the honor of tho American 
name, and glory of the age ?* Which of the rival and discord- 
ant confederacies— or what fragment of the dismembered body, 
shall arrogate to itself the Namz of Wasuina@ron ? Who shall 
unfurl the Stars and the Stripes, beneath whose ample folds as 
they float in the breeze, we now all find protection and safety ? 
Now our Flag is a symbol of power among the nations, and no 
people or tribe on earth dare offer it insult. In case of Dis- 
union, what will become of the Flag of our Country—of the 
Stars and the Stripes;—and whither will our Eagle take his 
flight? Shall that Flag ever cease to wave on the dome of our 
Capitol, or at the mast-head of our ships, or to be unfurled ag 
the emblem of our Nation’s prowess, and pledge of security to 
our citizens, all over the world ?¢ . Shall the Stars that glitter 
on it be put out, or a single Stripe be effaced? Let my eyes 
never behold it! “ Stars of my Country’s Sky!’ Can one of 
them ever be missing? Is one of them already fallen? As I 
peer through the darkness, my eye grows dim: 


Are ye all there? Are ye all there i— 
Stars of my country,s sky ? 
Are ye att there? Are ye all there, 
In your shining homes on high ? 
‘Count us! count us!’ was their answer, 
As they dazzled on my view, 
In glorious perihelion, 
mid their field of blue! 


I cannot count ye rightly : 
There’s a cloud with sable rim; 
I cannot make your number out, 
For my eyes with tears are dim: 
Oh, bright and blessed angel 
On white wing floating by, 
Help me to count, and not to miss 
One Star in my Country’s sky !{ 


* The Smithsonian Institution is founded on a legacy of $515,000 given to 
“the United States of America ”— which sum is held in trust by the Govern- 
ment for the “ Increase and Diffusion of knowledge among mankind.” 


ft Amid the late horrible massacres in Syria, the American Flag, hoisted over 
the houses of our Missionaries, preserved them and all within, from pillage, con- 
flagration and death! 


# Mrs. Sigourney. 
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What if all the Stars of this constellation should be blotted 
out !* 

Nor do our fears and anxieties end here. Who is to claim and 
who inherit our glorious History? Who wear the escutcheons 
that now emblazon the American name? Whose shall be 
Jamestown and Plymouth? Whose the fair name and fame of 
the Pilgrim fathers—transmitted to us as a common legacy ? 
Whose the monument, and—better still—the memories, of 
Bunker Hill; of Lexington; of Trenton and Bennington; of 
Saratoga and Yorktown? Who shall be honored as lineal de- 
scendants of the immortal patriots and heroes of the Revolution, 
whose counsels were united in the cabinet and blood mingled on 
the field of battle? What fragment—broken, scattered, dis 
honored fragment of the Union, shall presume to arrogate to 
itself the fame, the treasure and the glory of all? No, never! 
T would fight and die in the struggle, rather than yield up to 
disunion and treason, the inheritance of my country’s glory, 
which is my “ birth-right.” 

There are other questions more pregnant still. In case this 
Union, now grown from thirteen to thirty-three States, and 
covering almost one-third of a hemisphere—in case it be dis- 
solved, we ask again, what will become of us? Shall we be 
resolved into our original elements—each State having its metes 


*Nosie Devorion. The following instance of affection for our country’s 
Flag is related of Major Anerson. It is known that the American Flag, 
brought away from Fort Moultrie, was raised at Sumter precisely at noon on 
the 27th ult., but the incidents of that “Flag raising” have not been related. 
It was a scene that will be a memorable reminiscence in the lives of those who 
witnessed it. A short time before noon Major Anderson assembled the whole 
of his little force, with the workmen employed on the Fort, around the foot of 
the flagstaff. The national ensign was attached to the cord, and Major Ander- 
son holding the end of the lines in his hands knelt reverently down. The offi- 
cers, soldiers and men clustered around, many of them on their knees, all deep- 
ly impressed with the solemnity of the scene, 

The chaplain made an earnest prayer—such an appeal for support, encour- 
agement and mercy as one would make who felt that “man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity.” As the earnest, solemn words of the speaker ceased, and 
the men responded Amen with a fervency that perhaps they had never before 
experienced, Major Anderson drew the “ Star Spangled Banner ” up to the 
top of the staff, the band broke out with the national air of “ Hail Columbia,” 
and loud and exultant cheers, repeated again and again, were given by the offi- 
cers, soldiers and workmen. ‘‘If,” said the narrator, “ South Carolina had at 
that moment attacked the Fort, there would have been no hesitation upon the 
part of any man within it about defending that Flag.” 
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and bounds, beyond which no foreign foot shall tread without 
fear, and without repulsion? What security for peace between 
the discordant elements? Or if three or four separate confed- 
eracies be formed; then what relation shall they bear to each 
other? What terms of intercourse, of trade, of. commerce, of 
transit, of residence? Shall a Chinese wall surround each 
confederacy ? or a cordon of fortifications guard their borders ? 
Supposing slavery still to exist, as it must in some of the States, 
then what relation are these to sustain toward the adjacent 
States or confederacies that are free? Will the latter then be 
obliged or be willing to frame and execute a Fugitive Slave 
Law? or will the free bounds of Canada, substantially, be 
moved southward to Mason’s and Dixon’s line? Where then will 
be the security of the slave States themselves, against stam- 
pedes, and under-ground rail roads, and plots, and insurrections, 
of which they now so much complain, and so much fear ? 

But these and all such questions, my hearers, are merely 
foreshadowings of real, essential and inevitable woes, which 
must accompany and follow disunion. It is in vain to conceal 
it! Such a thing as peaceable secession, at the will of a party, 
or a section, is impossible. Resolutions on paper, or by word, 
are easy enough, though not altogether harmless; but the first 
motion and movement to carry such resolutions into effect, is an 
infraction of the Constitution and laws, and REBELLION against 
the Government of these United States! To draw a sword, to 
fire a gun, to array a military force against the sovereign au- 
thority of this Nation is TREASON ; and if not at once quelled, 
then comes WAR—unto the death! War between the sovereign 
power and the rebellious people of a State! Once begun, 
where will it end? Civil, fratricidal war—it will not be confin- 
ed to one State or one section; but as the inflammatory mate- 
rials are spread over the Union, they will be ignited, and 
fires kindled up all over our land, which nothing can extinguish 
but blood! I dare not, I will not trust my imagination with the 
scenes which in such a case would be enacted. O, my Country ! 
My Country! May the God of our fathers be merciful to us, and 
save us from issues so dreadful ! 
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At this point the great practical question arises—What means 
can be proposed to avert so direful calamities; to heal present 
divisions ; allay animosities and preserve the lasting union of 
these States? This is aquestion which no one alone is compe- 
tent to answer ;—a question which requires the combined wis- 
dom and prudence of the rulers of the nation, with the aiding 
counsels and prayers of all the friends of peace and union 
throughout our whole country. It may be deemed even vain 
and presumptuous in me to offer any thoughts on the solution of 
so great a problem. Yet, I beg leave to suggest two or three 
things for consideration. 

1. I would refer you to the Constiturton of our country.. 
There it is—plain, intelligible and open to be read of all men. 
I have read and re-read this Constitution; and the oftener I 
read it, I am impressed with the singular simplicity of its lan- 
guage and perspicuity of its meaning: it is level to the most 
ordinary comprehension ; its language is almost as plain as that 
of the New Testament, and can as easily be understood by hon- 
est minds, as Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. If you need a 
comment, read Mr. Webster’s speech in answer to Col. Hayne 
in the Senate, 1830. But I repeat—read the Constitution for 
yourselves, article by article. Doubtless there are applications 
of principles in the Constitution which require large legal knowl- 
edge and judicial authority to determine; but still I say, read 
the Constitution for yourself. It is the Great Charter of our 
rights as citizens of these United States. “It is the Bonn, the 
only Bond of ‘our Union. It is all that gives us a national char- 
acter.”* Having read, studied and pondered it, then plant 
yourself on it; support it ; defend it. 

2. My next suggestion is, that if, as is alleged, any wncon- 
stitutional laws have been enacted, either at the North or the 
South, in any free or any slave State—we consent and demand 
that all such unconstitutional laws and acts shall be repealed in 
the shortest practicable time. So far as unconstitutional laws 
exist in any State, and are a ground of offence or grievance to 


* Daniel. Webster. 
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the people of other States; fidelity to the great Instrument it- 
self, political rectitude, love of country, and conscientiousness tow- 
ard God, demand that they be rescinded; and, on the other 
hand, that every constitutional requirement, stipulation and pro- 
vision, be faithfully performed. I have my personal opinion as 
to the unconstitutional character of some laws—which I hesitate 
not to avow*— but what I urge on every citizen is to read and 
form an intelligent judgment for himself, and to act according- 
ly. If, after seventy years experience, it is found that the 
Constitution needs amendment, and it can be amended, for the 
better ; then let it be done agreeably to its own provisions ; but 
while it stands, let it be obeyed.f 


3. As to the question, whether, for the sake of peace and 
union, we should propose or attempt any new compromises ; any 
concessions,—North or South—any new terms of conciliation ; 
T am free to say, that I would do almost any thing to promote 
peace and to avert judgments—except sacrifice fundamental 
principles ; but I can conceive of nothing better; more equal, 
more just, safe and honorable, to each and every portion of 
these United States, than we find already emboded in this—I 
had almost said, inspired Instrument ;—inspired it certainly was 
by a disinterested and magnanimous love of country. ‘There- 
fore let it stand as it is; and let the people—the whole people, 
whose Constitution it is, rally and swear eternal fealty to it! 


* Art. IV. Sec. 2, is as follows: “No person held to service or labor in. one 
State, under the Laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.” If any Personal Liberty Bill is in conflict with this, it should be 
repealed. 


+ Imean that in all ordinary cases every intelligent citizen can understand 
the Constitution well enough for practical purposes ; but final judgment must 
be referred to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


} A friend! has suggested that all Constitutional questions in dispute between 
the North and the South, might, by agreement, be referred to the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of the United States ; or that Congress should agree by a 
two-thirds vote, to call a Convention representing the people of each and all 
the United States to propose amendments, to be snbmitted for the ratification 
of the people. 
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4. Were it practicable, and could I reach in any way the ear 
of the Chief Executive of this great Nation, I would speak to 
him in the language of. the angel of the Lord to Joshua: 
(Josh. 1: 7) « Only be thou strong and very courageous, that 
thou mayest observe and do according to all the law commanded 
thee; turn not from it to the right hand or to the left, that thou 
mayest prosper whithersoever thou goest.”” Nothing is so much 
needed, at such a time as this, as courage, decision and energy, 
to execute the Constitution and the laws.( We want a reswr- 
rection—of the iron-will, strong arm and dauntless courage of 
the old hero of New Orleans! We want again to see the hand - 
of the Executive lifted to heaven,—even to swear by Him that 
liveth forever and ever—that « Tuts UNION MUST, AND SHALL 
BE PRESERVED !” } 


5. Allow me further to suggest, that in order to promote 
peace among ourselves, and as far as possible throughout the 
whole Union ; we should cease from mutual accusations and re- 
criminations. I have carefully read over the charges of the 
North against the South, and of the South against the North ; 
and the reiteration of these charges by the advocates and parti- 
sans of the respective sections, With hardly an exception, 
these charges are mutually denied and repelled. Why then per- 
sistently repeat them? Haye any of them been proved to be 
true? Consider, I pray you, fellow citizens, how much it would 
soften asperities, allay excitement and heal alienations between 
opposite parties in New England, and out of it, were the presses 
to change the tone and style of their editorials, and were the plat- 
form and the pulpit too, to deal less in denunciation and passion ! 
All minor party differences may well be forgotten, when the 
UNION is at stake. 


( 6. But no counsel can be more seasonable, at this crisis, than 
the Farewell Address of Washington, the Father of his country : 
“The unity of Government which constitutes you one people is 
now dear to you. Itis justly so; for it is the main pillar in the 
edifice of your real independence—the Support of your tran- 
quillity at home, your peace abroad, of your safety, of your 
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prosperity, of that liberty which you so highly prize. But as it 
is easy to foresee that from different causes, and from different 
quarters, much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to 
‘weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth; as this is 
the point in your political fortress against which the batteries of 
internal and external enemies will be constantly and actively 
(though often covertly and insidiously) directed—it is of infinite 
moment that you should properly estimate the immense value of 
your national Union to your collective and individual happiness ; 
that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable 
attachment to it; accustoming yourselves to think and speak of 
it as the palladium of your political safety and prosperity ; watch- 
ing for its preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion, that it can, in any event, 
be abandoned ; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawn- 
ing of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link to- 
gether the various parts!” 

Yes—revered Father of our country ; we will heed thy coun- 
sels; and, relying on the blessing of Almighty God—the God 
of our fathers—we, to-day, pledge to the Union our prayers, 
“ our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.”’) 


In concluding what I wish to say on this occasion, let me urge 
on all the duty of industry, economy and diligence in our proper 
calling. In all periods of excitement, whether from local or 
general causes, there is a tendency to neglect customary labors, 
and give up an undue portion of time, to idle curiosity, or mere 
talk, or passionate impulses, and influences that only add 
fuel to the flame. Let us then keep cool, and act calmly 
and deliberately. Now is the time to test the virtues of indus- 
try and economy ; to be at our work, early and late, day after 
day ; in doors and out of doors. If contracts are fewer and 
less lucrative; if employment is less easily gained by the 
mechanic and day-laborer ; if trade is less and profit less to the 
merchant; if stocks are more uncertain and yield a less divid- 
end; then what is necessary but. retrenchment of expenses— 
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even economy in all our expenditures. On one side, apply the 
hand of labor to do every thing you can for an honest livelihood ; 
and on the other, apply the knife of retrenchment to cut off 
superfluities, to bring all your expenses within the bounds of 
your income, and to save something for charitable offerings. 
Now is the time to listen to the apostolic injunction: “ We 
beseech you, that ye study to be quiet and to do your own busi- 
ness, and to work with your own hands, that ye may walk hon- 
estly towards them that are without, and that ye may have lack 
of nothing.”” Extravagance and waste at such a time as this 
are inexcusable sins. 

On supposition that “the days of adversity,” which we fear, 
will come upon us, it will be our duty to practice great self- 
denial. We must still support the institutions of religion, or all 
is lost. We must still remember the poor ; for they are Christ’s 
legacy to us, and for his sake, entitled to our charity. We are 
still under obligation to obey the last command of our risen Sa- 
viour—‘ Preach the Gospel to every creature !”” Every benev- 
olent enterprise in which the Church of God is engaged must 
needs be sustained. The great cause of Foreign Missions calls 
more loudly than ever for liberal contributions this year. Our 
standard is raised higher than ever and a larger sum is asked for 
to sustain and extend the cause.* The great West also, where 
our kindred and brethren dwell, supplicates help for ministers, 
for houses of worship, for schools and for colleges; the Bible 
must be more widely circulated for the illumination and healing - 
of the nations; and, other subordinate objects of benevolence 
must receive a proportionate share of support. As we enter on 
the New Year let us, by superior industry and self-denial, lay 
by in store for more liberal offerings. It gives me pleasure to 
state that the whole amount of our contributions for different 
objects of benevolence, the last year, was seven hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. Who will give less this year than the last ? 
Who will not, rather, give more? Retrench in things needless 


* It will be remembered that at the last annual meeting of the American 
Board, it was agreed to endeavor to raise the sum of four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, for Foreign Missions, this year. 
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and you can do it. Retrench in things only convenient and you 
can do it. Add one hour to your work and save the wages, 
and you can do it. ‘* Where there is a will there is a way.” 
“¢ The liberal soul desireth liberal things.” 

Finally, beloved hearers, let me urge special attention to your 
spiritual interests. As your pastor and teacher, I desire your 
spiritual prosperity above all things. On this first Sabbath of ~ 
the year, I invite and urge you; 1. Give increased attention 
to the study of God’s word, in private, in your family, and in 
the Sabbath school. 2. Begin, continue, and end the year with 
prayer. 3. Attend regularly, seriously and prayerfully on the 
public worship of God; and be not hearers of the word only, 
but doers of it. Who of you will pass through this year without 
forming, in Divine strength, the great decision: “ As for me— 
whatever others do—I will serve the Lord.”” How many of my 
beloved people will this year be added to the Lord, and walk in 
his holy ordinances ?* 

“ Come, let us anew our journey pursue; 

Roll round with the year, 
And never stand still, till the Master appear : 
His adorable will let us gladly fulfill; 


And our talents improve, 
By the patience of hope and the labor of love.” 


* The closing paragraph of the Sermon (which I omit) related to the num- 
ber of deaths in the city, in 1860. The number, exclusive of those in Fisher- 
ville, was only 122. Of these, 38 were over 50 years of age; 21 were over 70 
years ;—their average age being 78.2 years. 


